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Y/ 9 
its Kowt 


Foresters estimate that southern New 


England lost about half its trees in the 


recent hurricane. 


be an extinct 


Small pox is re ported 
strict 


disease in Poland as a result of 
law enforcement on vaccination and re 
vaccination. 

Chronic arthritis is the greatest single 
cause of disability in temperate climates, 
says a physician at the University of 


Michigan Hospital. 


A Dutch farmer has devised mod 
ernistic scarecrow, by stringing wires 1n 


a field and hanging shiny streamers of 


aluminum foil on them. 

\ new kind of tire chain, having 
cleats studded with the extremely hard 
metal, borium, is said to be durable even 


when run on clear pavement. 


people in Massachusetts suffer 
arthritis—inflammation of 
heart disease, tuber- 


More 
from chron 
than 
and 


joints trom 


culosis, cancer combined. 


Egypt still holds boat processions, 
faintly resembling the ancient boat pro 
cession in which Egyptian Pharoahs at 
tended three gods up the Nile to Luxor. 


A 48-inch model of a full-rigged sail- 
ing vessel acquired by the Boston Mu- 
Arts is so complete that it 

merchant 
this model 


seum of Fine 
would be possible to build 
detail from 


man m every 


centuries hence. 
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Service, or on papers before meetings. 


ferred to in the article. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


How are ancient Indian picture writings 
being destroyed? p. 326. 

What new traces of Folsom man have been 
discovered? p. 334. 

What sort of ladies did gentlemen prefer 
in the Old Stone Age? p. 329. 


DENTISTRY 


What motion is 
p. 330. 


best in brushing teeth? 


ENGINEERING 

How do water glass and salt aid in dig- 
ging oil wells? p. 329. 

What are the advantages claimed for the 
carburetorless airplane engine? p. 334. 

Who invented the slide rule? p. 328. 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

How does America compare with other na- 


tions in number of research scientists? p. 
329. 
What he up all Uncle Sam’s research 


funds? p. 324. 
How wae the 
illusioned? p. 324. 


British scientific men dis- 


GEOGRAPHY 


Why did the French explorers seek the 
mouth of the Mississippi? p. 335. 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 


Most articles which appear in ScteNcB News Letter are based on communications to Science 
Where published sources are used they are re- 


MEDICINE 


In what part of the United States has the 
Oriental flea carrier of bubonic plague been 
found? p. 328. 

What “cure” for pellagra is to be tested 
in Spain? p. 323 

What cure has been found for the dog 
disease black tongue? p. 329. 

What discovery may bolster hepe for anti- 
eancer vaccination? p. 324. 


PHYSICS 


What sort of ring surrounds the earth 
during high sunspot activity? p. 328. 

What utilitarian purpose is served by a 
$4,000 flawless diamond? p. 3265. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


How can one of the changes of age be 
reversed? p. 323. 

How does the pituitary gland affect the 
body’s reaction to insulin? p. 326. 

What chemical has effects like those of 
a sex hormone? p. 326. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


How much does America pay for eye acci- 
dents and eye diseases? p. 329. 

What new human disease is 
mosquitoes? p. 327. 

What is the next step in the battle against 
syphilis? p. 328 


spread by 











Raising beef cattle is a possible sup- 
plement to timber growing in_ the 
South’s slash pine region. 


Sleeping tents that fasten with zippers 
are proving useful to African explorers 
in keeping out stray snakes. 

Dry ice is sometimes used to cool hot- 
water calcimine because it leaves no 
melted fluid to reduce the mixture. 

The supply of shad along our Atlan- 
tic Coast has been decreasing for 40 
years, now producing little more than 
one-sixth the volume of 1898. 


It is not necessary to wait until a 
child can read in order to have his eye- 
sight tested—that can be done at any 


age. 


When Navajo Indians sought to imi- 
tate the wolf’s success in hunting, they 
even changed their psychology and went 
around looking dour, with all jesting ta- 
booed. 


Finding that there are 72,000 school 
children in Iowa with defective speech, 
the state university is broadcasting a 
speech clinic to draw attention to the 
problems and remedies. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


One Step in Aging Process 
May Be Reversed by Hormones 


New Studies are Part of Fundamental Attack on 
Diseases of Age—Cancer, Heart, Hardened Arteries 


CIENTISTS seem one step closer 
toward turning back the clock of 
time and stalling off old age as a result 
of studies by Dr. Leo Loeb and asso- 
ciates at Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis. (Science, Nov. 4) 
Reversal of at least one step in the 
aging process may be possible through 
the influence of glandular products or 
hormones, Drs. Loeb and R. M. Simp- 
son report. Drs. E. L. Burns and V. 
Suntzeff were associated with Dr. Loeb 
in part of the studies leading to this 
conclusion. 

Elderly persons cannot expect, as a 
result of these studies, to be restored to 
youth by getting a “shot” of some gland 
extract. Gland extracts or hormones in- 
jected into mice and guinea pigs, how- 
ever, had the effect of either speeding 
up or retarding certain characteristic old 
age changes. The result depends on the 
amount of hormone. Large amounts 
over long periods very much intensified 


and accelerated some of the old 
changes in certain organs. 

Ponce de Leon’s long sought Foun- 
tain of Perpetual Youth may be as far 
away as ever, but the studies of the 
Washington University scientists are a 
fundamenta! step in the attack on the 
degenerative diseases — cancer, heart 
disease, hardening of the arteries and 
the like—which constitute the biggest 
unsolved medical problem today. 

Dr. Loeb and associates studied the 
aging process of certain organs and tis- 
sues—breast, thyroid gland, uterus—in 
mice and guinea pigs, both under the 
influence of glandular products and as it 
occurs naturally. They conclude that one 
characteristic change of old age “begins 
very early in life and progresses steadily 
from then on, and that hormones may 
counteract this effect” in three different 


age 


ways. 
“These observations suggest,” the sci- 
entists state in their technical report, 





DUNKING ON A BIG SCALE 


But these “doughnuts” are really airplane tubes being treated for leaks by submerging 


in the tank at the Goodyear factory. 


23 
“that the fibrosis and hyalinization of 
the stroma which occurs with advancing 
age may perhaps be reversible under the 
influence of hormones, at least in certain 
instances.” 
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Spain a Proving Ground 
For New Pellagra Cure 


PAIN, the proving ground for one of 

medicine's most spectacular advances 
in recent years, the development of 
“blood banks” for blood transfusion pur 
poses, will be the large scale test labora- 
tory of what may be yet another major 
step forward—the acid treat 
ment for pellagra, a widespread dietary 


nicotinic 


deficiency disease from which large num 
bers of people suffer. 

Forty thousand Madrilenos, 
those in Spain’s capital city now begin 
ning their third year under siege by 


among 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco's rebel 
armies, will be treated with 26 pounds 
of the precious stuff, the gift of 39 well 
known American scientists. It will be the 
first large-scale use of the remedy. 

Permanent relief from the disease is 
not expected from the nicotinic acid, as 
a critical food shortage in Madrid may 
be expected to continue to cause new 
cases of pellagra. Only a marked im 
provement in the food situation can al 
ter this condition. 

Nicotinic acid as a remedy for pellagra 
was discussed by Drs. David T. Smith 
and Susan Gower Smith of Duke Uni 
versity only a short time ago at the fall 
meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences. These two scientists are among 
the scientists who contributed $425 to 
purchase the supply of the drug; others 
are Drs. R. R. Williams of the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories and C. A. Elvehjem 
of the University of Wisconsin, both of 
whom were early workers in the nico 
tinic acid field. 


Nobelists Donate 


The list of donors includes three No 
bel Laureates, Dr. Albert Einstein, Dr. 
William Parry Murphy, one of the dis 
coverers of the liver cure for anemia, and 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, Columbia Uni 
versity heavy hydrogen finder. 

Results in Madrid will be 
watched by American scientists, particu 
larly because there are a number of 
them who still maintain some degree of 
skepticism with regard to the remedy, 
since it has not yet been tested on a 
large scale. 

Science News Letter, November 19, 19388 
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MEDICINE 


Research May Be Step Toward 


Anti-Cancer Vaccination 


Dream of Research Men May Be Realized or Doomed in 
Studies With Antigen Substance in Rabbit Tumors 


HE DREAM of finding a way to 

vaccinate against cancer is one step 
closer to becoming a reality or to being 
finally and definitely proved to be noth- 
ing but a dream. Which way the dream 
will turn out may be determined by 
studies now under way at the Rocke 
feller Institute for Medical Research in 
New York. 

The first step toward making the 
dream of anti-cancer vaccination either 
a glorious reality or a lost hope is re- 
ported by Dr. John G. Kidd of the In 
stitute. (Journal of Experimental Medi 
cine, Nov. 1) 

One kind of cancer or tumor, the 
papillomas of rabbits, is known to be 
due to a germ of the virus type. This 
germ or virus, Dr. Kidd has now found, 
is strikingly similar, in its ability to in- 
duce resistance or immunity to itself, to 
other germs against which vaccination 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


is successful. It acts as do the classical 
antigens of other disease germs which 
call up the germ-fighters of the body 
known as antibodies. It is because of 
such antigens that vaccination or im- 
munization against smallpox, diphtheria 
and a few other diseases is possible. 

Discovery of such an antigen sub- 
stance in rabbit papillomas means that 
scientists should be able to protect rab- 
bits from these tumors by a sort of vac- 
cination, 

Whether they can do the same for 
other kinds of tumors, including human 
cancer, depends on whether they can 
find such antigen substances in the tu- 
mors. Search in this direction, Dr. Kidd 
reports, is now being made. The results 
of this search should provide the final 
word on the possibility of anti-cancer 
vaccination. 
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Defense and Agriculture 
Take Bulk of Research Funds 


Federal Government’s Research Confined Almost 
Entirely to Projects of Immediate Practical Value 


ESEARCH tor the American tarmer 

and engineering research, mainly 
for national defense, absorb over $43, 
000,000 Or 75 per cent. of all the $57,- 
700,000 research expenditures of the fed 
eral government. 

This is the analysis, made by Dr. 
Lyman J. Briggs, director of the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, after a study of the Federal bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1938. Dr. Briggs’ 
report was made to a forum on “Inven- 
tion and the Engineers’ Relation to It” 
sponsored by the American Engineering 
Council. 

The distribution of research funds, 


exclusive of statistical agencies and those 
engaged in social sciences looks like this: 


Engineering research, 
mainly national de- 


tense 36 —$21,000,000 
Surveys and mapping 16°,— 9,400,000 
Physical sciences 4 2,200,000 


Natural sciences, 

mainly agricultural 

research 39 
Public health 5sh— 

The federal government, Dr. Briggs 
explained, thus confines its research ac- 
tivities almost exclusively to subjects 
having an immediate practical interest. 
It has not undertaken long-range re- 
search, except in the held of agriculture. 
Basic research in this country has in the 
main been carried out by our colleges 
and universities. In so far as these in- 


2 2,400, ¢ JOO 
2,700,000 
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stitutions have been supported by state 
funds, the various states have borne the 
responsibility of providing for basic re- 
search, upon which new industries are 
built. 

“New industries, which create addi- 
tional employment, grow out of dis- 
coveries made in the laboratory,” Dr. 
Briggs emphasized. “The radio industry 
is a striking example. To provide more 
employment we need new facts, new 
discoveries, upon which new industries 
may be based—industries that will sup- 
ply things that people will want in ad- 
dition to what they already have, not 
industries which merely compete with 
those already in operation. 

“Discoveries of this kind are not made 
overnight, but they will continue to be 
made, as they have been made in the 
past, if facilities and support are pro- 
vided for basic research. A steady flow 
of new discoveries would stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions. Coordinated basic re- 
search, directed along lines that may 
lead to new industries, should be sup- 
ported by the federal government as 
long-term insurance against unemploy- 


ment and economic stagnation.” 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Forced Peace Brings 
Disillusion to Science 


N BRITISH scientific circles, as else 

where in the intellectual world, there 
was a surge of hope atter the costly 
evasion of precipitate war at Munich. 
With removal of war’s menace, mankind 
was free to enjoy scientific advances in 
the future greater than the wonders of 
the past. Real progress could be made 
in study and solution of problems at the 
root of the world’s economic and social 
unrest. That was the hope. 

“Disillusion has been rapid, complete 
and painful,” to quote a leading article 
in the British science journal, Nature. 
“The first task to which we are now 
bidden to turn of necessity and at re- 
doubled speed is armament and _pro- 
vision tor defense. So much the more 
then are energies and resources with- 
drawn from the advancement of what 
we had come to realize were the es- 
sential needs of future development in 
human life. The sole palliation is that 
our aim is the preservation of the free- 
dom of the spirit which alone consorts 
with the dignity of man.” 

If this haunting fear of having sold 
out science’s necessary internationalism 
to rampant nationalistic ideology is 
strong in Europe, we may expect it to 
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be felt here in America. Accompanying 
the rising conviction that America must 
protect the Western hemisphere from po- 
litical, economic and even actual inva- 
sion by dictator-led nations, there will 
be recognized the necessity of guarding 
anew the universal and world-wide char- 
acter of science, art, literature, and 
ethics. If the torch of reason and knowl- 
edge is smothered by intolerance and 
obscurantism in some blighted areas, it 
must be kept kindled where the mind 


PHYSICS 


and spirit are still free. 

How to check the epidemic without 
becoming infected is perhaps the major 
problem of the intellectual world to 
day. Fire used to fight fire often is 
turned upon us by the wind of emo- 
tions. Defensive war is no more kind to 
creative science and other intellectual 
pursuits than aggressive war. Here is 
a major problem for all who consider 
themselves intellectually civilized. 
News Letter, November 19, 
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$4,000 Diamond Helps 


Determine Basic Constant 


Flawless Gem Has One Large Surface Ground Smooth 
To About One Five-Hundred-Thousandth of an Inch 


By ROBERT POTTER 


See Front Cover 


EEP down in a tiny, sub-basement 

laboratory at the Johns Hopkins 
University, scientists are using a large 
diamond slab—that would cost you $4,- 
000 on the open market—to probe the 
fundamental constants of the physical 
world. 

Did you ever hold a flawless $4,000 
diamond in your hand knowing that if 
you dropped it to the floor it might chip 
or shatter? Probably not. But you can 
realize that you don’t held it, you 
clutch it. 

And yet clutching is difficult, for the 
Johns Hopkins diamond has a slippery 
surface because it is ground smoother 
than ever a diamond has. been ground. 
One surface is plane to within a tenth 
of the length of a green ray of light; 
or about one five-hundred-thousandth 
of an inch. 

“Here it is,’ said young Prof. J. A. 
Bearden, Hopkins’ X-ray expert, as he 
handed me a test tube filled with a 
brownish fluid. 

And there, floating in the fluid, was a 
shimmering three-carat diamond slab as 
big as the nail on a man’s little finger. 
Yes, the diamond was floating. 

“You see,” explained Prof. Bearden, 
“we have to know the density of this 
diamond. One way to determine the 
density is to make up a special solution 
just as dense as the diamond so that it 
will neither float nor rise in the tube. 

“So delicate is the balance that if I 
place my hand on the test tube, and 


warm the solution slightly, the diamond 
starts to sink. The heat of my hand 
expands the liquid, makes it less dense 
and so the diamond starts to sink be- 
cause it is relatively more dense. 

“If | want to make the diamond rise 
again | reverse the process, immerse the 
liquid in cold water, make the liquid 
more dense so that the diamond _be- 
comes relatively lighter than the liquid 
and rises.” 
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Using a little hook, Prof. Bearden 
snared the diamond and lifted it out of 
its brownish bath, washed it out and 
put it in my hand. Its surface seemed 
slippery because of its smoothness. 

Gingerly I held it up and saw the 
brilliant gleaming colors of refraction in 
the flawless gem. And then quickly | 
laid it down on a convenient black cloth. 

One corner of the diamond is used 
as a tiny prism to bend, or refract, 
X-rays. By knowing the amount of re 
fraction of the X-rays—and a lot of 
other details too—Prof. Bearden is able 
to calculate the value of the very im 
portant physical constant known as “e 
over m”: “e” stands for the charge on 
the electron and “m” for the mass of 
the electron. As the physicists write it, 
“e/m,” appears again and again in 
the equations of atomic physics. 

So important is the constant that 
scientists are ever searching for different 
ways of determining its value. In fact 
they seek to check measures mace by 
one method against those made by an 
other to get the most exact determina 
tion possible. 

Prof. Bearden uses the X-ray refrac 
tion method to provide a new and more 
accurate determination. His scientific re 
port, describing his discoveries, appears 
in the Physical Review (Nov. 1) 


And you might as well know Prof. 
Bearden’s little secret. Through a re 
search grant trom the American Acad 





= 
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This three-carat $4,000 stone is not for ornament. Here it is placed in the X-ray de- 
fraction apparatus by Dr. J. A. Bearden. For experimental purposes, one surface has 
been ground flatter than any other diamond known. 





emy of Science he obtained the diamond 
slab from a New York diamond cutter 


for $400, which is a new high—or low 
in professional discounts. 
Che illustration on the cover of this 


week's Science News Letter shows the 


diamond resting on top ot a cork. 
ence Newa Letter. November 19, 1938 


ARCH ABOLOGY 


Vandals Blamed For Loss 
Of Indian Rock Pictures 


_ \ is losing its outdoor art 
galleries of Indian paintings. Van 
dals are mainly responsible. 

This is the verdict of A. T. Jackson, 
field archaeologist for the University ol 
Texas, author of a report on “The Pic 
ture-Writing of Texas Indians.” 

Texas is one of the states that can 
boast thousands of picture-writings, as 
the Indian paintings and engravings on 
rocks are generally called. The pictures 
decorate boulders and cliffsides with 
rimitive figures of fighters, tipis, wild 
game, trees, and other objects. They are 
fascinating, not only to the archaeolo 
gists, who find them full of informa 
tion about Indian life and customs, but 
also to any hiker or other member of 
the public who happens along. 

Unfortunately, many who see the pic 
tures fail entirely to think of them as 
antiquities, to be protected. 

The result: 

Visitors, young and old, scribble thei 
names and dates over the Indians’ work. 

Hunters have been known to take a 
painted Indian as a target and riddle 
it with bullets, spoiling a fine example 
of ancient art. 

And vandalism goes farther, Mr. Jack 
son reports: “It frequently happens that 
1 group of youngsters—and sometimes 
elders—will carry a can of barn paint 
for miles across rugged mountains to 
paint pictures beside, or over, the pre 
historic ones. Usually these frauds are 
easily detected, but often they ruin im 
portant primitive pictures.” 

Even photographers, meaning no 
harm to the pictures, often chalk the 
outlines to make them stand out. And 
this, according to more than one archae 
ologist, damages the Indian paint or dis 
torts original outlines. 

Weather and commercial activities do 
their share toward the general destruc 
tion, but not so much, in Mr. Jackson's 
opinion, as thoughtless visitors. 

One remedy is to include picture rock 


areas—a few of the larger ones, at least 
in national and state parks. Another is 


to treat carvings with preservatives. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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Find Unrecognized Hormone 


That Speeds Metabolism 


Produced by Middle Part of Pituitary, It Acts 
Independently of the Thyroid; Neutralizes Insulin 


N UNRECOGNIZED hormone, 
called “the specific metabolic prin- 
ciple” and produced by the middle part 
of the pituitary gland, has been chemical- 
ly dissected from the tiny “master 
gland” by a research team from McGill 
University, headed by Prof. J. B. Collip. 
Associated with Prof. Collip were Drs. 
D. K. O'Donovan, E. F. Denstedt, A. 
H. Neufeld and L. W. Billingsley. 

The new hormone speeds up the rate 
at which the body converts food, fuel 
or energy. This vital process is known 
as metabolism. 

The new hormone stimulates meta- 
bolism quite independently of the thy- 
roid gland, Prof. Collip and his asso- 
ciates have found. It does not work by 
first stimulating the thyroid, as does an- 
other pituitary hormone called the thy- 
rotropic hormone. Doses of the hormone 
injected into rats, rabbit and guinea pigs 
from which the thyroid glands had been 
removed increased the metabolic rate 


PHYSIOLOGY 


markedly within four hours. 

The new hormone has other striking 
effects. It neutralizes to some extent the 
effect of insulin, diabetes remedy. Insu- 
lin ordinarily lowers the amount of 
sugar in the blood, but when the new 
hormone is given, the usual dose of in- 
sulin has a diminished effect on the 
blood sugar. Large doses of insulin, how- 
ever, are not neutralized. 

The new pituitary hormone also ex- 
ercises some control over the adrenal 
glands, judging from its effect when 
given with adrenalin, one product of 
these glands. Adrenalin’s effect on blood 
pressure is not affected by the new hor- 
mone, but the effect on blood sugar is. 
The amount of sugar in the blood goes 
up, instead of down, when adrenalin is 
given. 

Prof. Collip described the hormone at 
the Third International Goiter Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C. 
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Chemical Found in Plants 
Has Effects Like Sex Hormone 


Weak Solutions of Trimethylamine Produce Mating 
Behavior Out of Season in Amphibians; Is Poisonous 


WIDELY found organic compound 

known to chemists as trimethyla- 
mine, present in many plants and ani- 
mals, has been shown to have physiolog- 
ical action like that of a sex hormone 
by Prot. Laszlo Havas of the Universi- 
ty of Brussels. (Nature, Oct. 22) 

The chemical is highly active, pro- 
ducing marked results in dilutions as 
weak as one part in 25,000, or even one 
part in 60,000. Injected into the stems 
of young tomato plants, half an ounce 
or so of the solution produced an in- 
crease by 22 per cent. in number of 
flowers. . 

Frogs placed in a trimethylamine so- 


lution moulted their skins and prepared 
for mating activities, even though the 
mating season was three months past. 
Other amphibians similarly treated also 
showed signs of having their mating in- 
stincts roused. 

The substance is somewhat poisonous, 
however, and thé treatment had to be 
discontinued after a few days lest the 
animals be harmed. The solution also 
stimulated the growth of plant tumors 
in tomato stems that were first inoculat- 
ed with the bacteria that cause plant 
cancers, and then treated with the 


1:60,000 concentration. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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Meanwhile, however, they and scientists 
at laboratories in other parts of the coun 
try are hard at work, hoping to solve 
the problem before next July, when the 
next outbreak of the sickness in horses 
is expected. 

This horse ailment 
Eastern and Western. Epidemics of it 
attack horses every summer. The symp 
toms are the same in the east and the 
west, but the causative viruses or germs 
are quite distinct. They are also dis 
tinct from any types of encephalitis or 
sleeping sickness which have hitherto af 
flicted humans. Human sleeping sick 
ness also occurs in many types. The epi 
demic that swept the world just at the 
close of the World War is due to a 
different germ than that which caused 
an epidemic in St. Louis in 1933 and 
which still many 
nation each year. 


All Caused by Virus 


All these kinds of sleeping sickness 
have three things in common with each 
other and with infantile paralysis: They 
are caused by a virus. They attack the 





is of two types: 


causes cases in the 





NICE MIRROR 


But this is not a giant vanity case. It is a testing mirror in Warner and Swasey Co.’s_ brain and central nervous system. They 


optical shop where great telescopes are made. Engineer visitors seen reflected are Charles 

Deeds, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co.; Dr. James S. Thomas, Chrysler Engineering 

Institute; J. C. Ward, Jr., Pratt and Whitney, and Clifford S. Stilwell, vice president 
of Warner and Swasey. 


are still among the unconquered plagues 
of the world. 
Hope of conquering them seems a 





PUBLIC HEALTH 


New Health Danger Seen In 
Horse “Sleeping Sickness” 


Disease, Spread by Mosquitoes, Is Enough Like Polio 
So That New Attack on That III May Result 


NEW danger threatens the health 

of the nation, particularly the 
health of its children. This is the danger 
of “sleeping sickness” acquired from 
horses, which is now known to have 
killed at least 7 children in Massachu- 
setts and one in California this fall. 
How many others it may have killed 
is not known. 

Latest reports indicate that Minnesota 
as well as Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia had human cases of this horse-ac- 
quired illness last summer and fall. Drs. 
C. M. Eklund and Alex Blumstein of 
Minneapolis reported to the American 
Medical Association six cases of enceph- 
alitis among Minnesota farmers in local- 
ities where the horse “sleeping  sick- 


ness,” encephalomyelitis, was prevalent. 


Three types of mosquitoes that trans- 
mit this western type of the horse sick- 
ness experimentally are found in Min- 
nesota. 

The children who died of the horse- 
acquired encephalitis or “sleeping  sick- 
ness,” however, may not have died in 
vain, since through their deaths may 
come a new line of attack on this and 
other types of “sleeping sickness,” and 
even possibly on that childhood threat, 
infantile paralysis. 

Public health officials believe that 
the danger of the horse-acquired ail- 
ment :s not what they call “numerically” 
great—that is, not many children, pro- 
portionately speaking, will be affected. 





little brighter since the discovery that 
the horse ailment could afflict humans, 
because the horse ailment is carried from 
horse to horse by mosquitoes. 

Maybe mosquitoes spread the disease 
to the children who died of it this fall. 
If so, they may also be spreading other 
forms of sleeping sickness, or encephali 
tis, and even possibly infantile paraly 
sis. There is no evidence yet that mos 
quitoes do carry these germs or viruses 
to humans, but there is more than a lit 
tle suspicion now. 

Determining the part mosquitoes may 
play in spreading such ills is one of 
the jobs scientists have before them this 
winter. Learning more about the virus 
of the horse that killed the 
children, and comparing it with viruses 
from other persons who have died of 
encephalitis-like 


ailment 


unidentified 
sickness is another. 
For horses, there is a vaccine that pro 


types ol 


two vaccines, 
and one 


tects agzinst the ailment 
in fact, one for the western 
for the eastern type. Public health ofh 
cials hesitate to say whether the vac 
cine would protect children against the 
horse ailment. They point out that the 
children may be just as effectively and 
more practically protected if efforts are 
concentrated on vaccinating the horses. 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1988 
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MEDICINE 


Oriental Plague Flea 
Found in Midwest U. S. 


HE oriental rat flea, which is the 

chief carrier of bubonic plague to 
man, has been found in four states 1n 
the interior of the nation, Iowa, Minne 
sota, Illinois and Ohio. 

Dr. H. E. Ewing of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture and Dr. Irving 
Fox of lowa State College, point out 
Nov. 4) that this upsets the 
generally held opinion that this tropical 
rat flea cannot flourish in temperate chi 


(Science 


mates. Large numbers have long been 
present in the warmer port cities of the 
United States. 

Existence of this flea in the interior 
of the country does not mean any dan 
ger to health unless plague-infected rats 
or ground squirrels are found in the 
same section of the country. Ground 
squirrel plague exists in Calitornia and 
is a health menace that public health 
officials are constantly fighting. Plague 
infected squirrels have been found only 
is far east as Wyoming. 

Last human case of plague in the 
United States was reported from Fresno 


County, Calif., in 1937. 
Science Newa Letter, November 19, 1935 


Samuel Pepys Pioneer 
In Use of Slide Rule 


AMUEL PEPYS, of 17th century 

diary fame, is now taking on new 
stature as it becomes evident that he 
was one of the first men in the world to 
use a pioneer equivalent of an engineer's 
slide rule for practical computation. 

In the earlier pages of the famous 
Pepys diary in the years 1662-63 there 
are numerous references to a “measur 
ing Ruler” which enabled Pepys to cal 
culate the volumetric content of a beam 
of lumber. In Pepys’ life measuring lum 
ber was no small task for the navy of 
Great Britain was in those days made of 
wood, and Pepys was helping to build 
it. 

By studying Pepys’ diary, Jerome Fee, 
engineer of San Francisco's Water De 
partment, finds evidence that Pepys 
“ruler” was a plot of logarithms which 
had been discovered by Napier in 1614. 
Pepys’ ruler corresponded to the main 
logerithmic scale of a modern slide 
rule, Mr. Fee declares in the current 
issue of Civil Engineering. 

By using this rule, with a pair of 
compasses to measure off distances, it 


was possible to multiply and divide eas 


ily. The development of the sliding rules, 
of modern form, had not yet come into 
being but quickly did so. It is possible 
that Pepys, himself, was instrumental 
in this achievement for he states that he 
had a slide rule made to order that was 
“certainly the best and most commodious 
for carrying in one’s pocket, and most 
useful that ever was made, and my 
self have the honour of being as it were 
the inventor of this form of it.” To 
Pepys also must go credit for first using 
the term slide rule. 

Pepys’ comments on slide rules end 
in 1664 when he acquired one of silver 
and they were no longer new to him. 
However, 30 years later Pepys suffered 
losses by highway robbers and in his 
listing of his vanished possessions cited 


“A silver Ruler.” 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Training of Technicians 
Next Step Against Syphilis 


HE NEXT step in the nation-wide 

drive to wipe out syphilis will be 
the training, with financial aid by the 
federal government, of laboratory tech- 
nicians to make accurate blood tests for 
detecting the disease. 

This was clearly indicated by Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, U. S. Public 
Health Service, when he opened the As- 
sembly of Laboratory Directors and Ser- 
ologists at the Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

The blood test holds the “key posi- 
tion in the present syphilis control pro- 
gram,” he declared. He told the mem- 
bers of the assernbly that it is their 
“duty” to draw plans for performance of 
these tests in sufficient numbers and 
of the best quality. 

“To a great extent the success of the 
syphilis control campaign during the 
next few years is dependent upon the 
course of action recommended in this 
assembly,” he said. 

American scientists have developed 
several syphilis tests that are “superior 
to those of any country of the world,” 
Dr. Parran said. These tests, however, 
need to be revised or improved so that 
any technician in any laboratory can per- 
form them accurately. 

The country’s best experts on blood 
tests have agreed, Dr. Parran announced, 
to give special training courses to labora- 
tory technicians. Additional funds have 
been made available for this purpose. 
State health officers may obtain them 
under either the Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Act or the Social Security Act. 


Sc'ence Newa Letter. November 19, 1988 
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PHYSICS 


Charged Ring Around Earth 
During Sunspot Activity 


RING of charged atomic fragments 
A surrounding the earth 20,000 miles 
above its surface during a period of 
high sunspot activity was reported by 
Prof. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Laure- 
ate of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Detected through measurements of cos- 
mic rays, this ring has been built up 
gradually since 1932, when sunspot ac- 
tivity was iow, until today, when it is 
at a maximum, Dr. Millikan declared in 
a lecture believed to be the first an- 
nouncement of the find. 

Sudden changes in this ring of charged 
particles also take place when the sun 
is having a particularly violent eruption, 
the well-known physicist, who is direc- 
tor of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
the Institute, stated on the basis of ob- 
servations by his colleagues and himself. 

The effect of solar activity is to cut 
down the magnetic field surrounding 
the earth and thereby to permit more 
cosmic rays to reach us than before. It 
is these cosmic rays that Dr. Millikan 
and his associates measured in detecting 
the ring. 

The intensity of cosmic rays thus be- 
comes a way of measuring the magnet- 
ism of the earth, especially that part of 
the magnetism which is due to currents 
outside of the earth itself, he concluded. 


Science Newa Letter, November 19, 1938 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Sea Swells To Be Observed 
During Current Week 


EA swells, which are mysterious high 

heaves in the water, bigger and long- 
er than any wave, are being watched 
during the six days, Nov. 14 to 19 in- 
clusive, which have been designated as 
an international week for reporting 
these phenomena. The U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau are cooperating in this work. 
The Hydrographic Office has distributed 
to ships’ officers blanks on which the 


data can be entered. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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Cure For Black Tongue 
Found in Animal Studies 


CHEMICAL which is curing many 

cases of black tongue, severe dog 
ailment that has baffled veterinary sci- 
entists for 20 years, was discovered sole- 
ly through dog experimentation, Dr. 
Samuel Lepkovsky of the University of 
California said in a report on black 
tongue studies being made at the Uni- 
versity. 

The chemical which is a positive cure 
for this serious dog sickness is nicotinic 
acid, and it is also curing many cases 
of pellagra in humans throughout the 
south. Pellagra, cause of much suffering 
and even insanity, is related to black 
tongue of dogs. 

Both ailments are due to a diet def- 
cient in what used to be called vitamin 
B. until scientists identified this essen- 
tial diet factor as nicotinic acid. 

Discovery of nicotinic acid as preven- 
tive and cure for black tongue and 
pellagra was made by Drs. C. A. Elveh- 
jem and R. J. Madden, University of 
Wisconsin agricultural chemists. 


Science Newa Letter, November 19, 1938 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


$50,000,000 Annual 
Eye Accident Bill 


HE ANNUAL bill for industrial eye 

accidents and eye diseases in_ this 
country is $50,000,009. This is the sum 
which two different authorities—Louis 
Resnick of the National Society for the 
-revention of Blindness and Dr. Louis 
Schwartz of the U. S. Public Health 
Service—estimate as the annual cost of 
eye accidents in a year in the United 
States. 

Industrial accidents and industrial dis 
eases, Mr. Resnick recently declared, con- 
stitute one of the principal causes of 
blindness in the United States. Yet these 
accidents and diseases are almost en- 
tirely preventable. The conditions that 
cause them, Mr. Resnick pointed out, 
are now well known. Methods of pre- 
venting them or protecting workers 
against such hazardous conditions have 
been thoroughly demonstrated and are 


commonly known. Devices to protect the 
worker against almost every type of in 
dustrial eye accident are now available. 

Proof of the fact that industrial eye 
accidents can largely be prevented is 
seen in the experience of some of the 
large industrial concerns which have 
made efforts to reduce these eye acci- 
dents and where in consequence the 
blinding of a worker has become a rare 
occurrence. 

Workmen's compensation 
may protect the employer financially 
against such accidents, but it does not 
protect the sight of the worker. 

One step in Mr. Resnick’s program 
for prevention of eye injuries is to have 
the eyes of all workers examined by a 
competent eye physician at the time of 
employment and yearly thereafter. 

Another step is to provide approved 
protective devices for the worker and 
the machine in all hazardous occupations. 

Education, supervision and strictly en- 
forced rules are needed to see that the 
workers use these devices. 

Thoroughgoing compliance with and 
enforcement of state labor laws are the 
fourth step in the program outlined by 
Mr. Resnick for preventing industrial 
blindness. 


Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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ENGINEERING 


Deeper Oil Wells Possible 
With Water Glass and Salt 


ETROLEUM experts can now tap 

deeper oil resources through the dis- 
covery of a special “mud” which seals 
the walls of very deep wells and pre- 
vents caving in. 

The mud contains a rich mixture of 
silicate of soda (water glass) and com- 
mon salt. It has the property of turning 
to a gelatine very quickly and prevents 
the earth from being pushed into the 
drill hole by the extreme pressures en- 
countered at great depths, said Chester 
L. Baker of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company and Allen D. Garrison, assist- 
ant professor of chemical engineering 
at Rice Institute, Texas, in reporting the 
discovery. 

Well cave-in at great depths is a spe 
cial problem of the great oil-bearing re- 
gion along the Gulf of Mexico, in a 
strip one hundred miles wide. 

It has recently also been reported in 
deep oil wells in California. It is not un- 
likely that as deeper drilling is done 
throughout the rest of the nation the 
same problem will arise in other parts 


also. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Industrialist Pleads For 
More American Scientists 


MERICA, with only 30,000 research 
scientists as compared with Ger 
many’s 70,000 and Soviet Russia’s 100, 
000, needs more scientific workers to 
assure her future, Clarence Francis, pres 
ident of the General Foods Corporation, 
told the Ohio State University Research 
Foundation conference. 
“It is my conviction that we are on 
the threshold of new frontiers,” he de 
clared in urging upon his audience the 


necessity for increased scientific study 
of new ways of doing things and of new 
products. 


“In fact, I'd say that you would agree 
to go along with me this far: that if 
only the public, business, government, 
labor and the farmers will get solidly 
behind our scientists . . . we'll soon dis 
cover sO many ways to improve our 
country and to get more of the good 
things of life to more people—that new 
jobs will be created until unemployment 
is just about wiped out,” he argued. 

“The barriers that prevent us from 
being better fed, clothed, housed and 
more generally employed center 
around man’s dislike for change. But 
there are many signs this inertia is yield 
ing.” 


Science Newa Letter, November 19, 1928 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Stone Age Beauty 
Ran to Great Weight 


ONG before gentlemen preferred 

blondes, they admired fat girls. Beau- 
ty evidence from the Old Stone Age, 
consisting of a reproduction of a rare 
statuette of a woman, is on display at 
the Field Museum of Natural History. 
Far from stream-lined, the Stone Age 
Miss Europa of 30,000 B.C. is so bulgy 
as to be all curves. 

It is only since the late Stone Age 
that the Venus de Milo form of woman 
has been the ideal, says Dr. Henry Field, 
anthropologist, at the museum. Cro- 
Magnon cave men in France, where the 
statuette was found, immortalized their 
earlier ideal of fat feminine beauty by 
carvings of ivory. The Venus of Les- 
pugue, as the exhibited figure is called, 
is one of the most famous of these pre 
historic art works. She has no face, Dr 
Field says, probably because of supersti- 
tion, since even today primitive folk be- 
lieve an evil spell can be cast through an 
image of a person’s face. 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
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DENTISTRY 


Health as Well as Popularity Demands Clean Teeth; 
Diet Important; Pyorrhea Can Be Prevented by Care 


By JANE STAFFORD 


AYBI “2 clean tooth never de 
cays’ and maybe it does. Certain 
ly millions of unclean teeth do not de 
cay. Whether or not cleanliness pre 
vents decay, there are plenty of other 
good reasons, esthetic, social and health, 
tor keeping the mouth and teeth clean. 
Fear of being an unwitting halito 
sis offender and desire for the gleaming 
cinema star smile are now pretty gen- 
eral. If they fail to induce one to keep 
teeth and mouth clean, there is the word 
of the medical man that unclean teeth 
are associated with irritations of the 
gums, cheeks and tongue that may be 
serious 
Prime essential for keeping the teeth 
clean is a good toothbrush. Two of them, 
in fact, one for morning and one for 
evening use. Using two brushes this way 
vives each a chance to dry thoroughly 
before the next use, lengthening the life 
of the toothbrush and also, if the brush 


is rinsed thoroughly after each using, 
preventing it from becoming an incu- 
bator for germs. 

Many and varied are the shapes and 
styles of toothbrushes. It seems impos- 
sible to make one that will fit exactly 
the dental arch inside and out. The 
chief need, however, is for the brush to 
be small and to have a handle that will 
let you manipulate it so that every tooth 
is brushed. 

Ideas vary on how to use the tooth- 
brush, but the old style scrubbing ges- 
ture seems definitely out. It might wear 
the enamel and it did not clean the 
important spots. Dentists now favor a 
sweeping gesture which starts with the 
gums and really brushes food and de- 
bris out of the corners, so to speak. 

Dentists advise starting with the sides 
of the bristles against the gums, turning 
them toward the teeth as you sweep 
down. This avoids injuring the gums 
and brings the bristles right into posi- 
tion for best action on the teeth. The 





NEW TEETH 


This young lady can avoid many future toothaches if she has proper diet and keeps 


her mouth in hygienic condition. 


Ouch! That Toothache! 


sweeping is done in sections, covering 
a few teeth at a time, until inside and 
outside surfaces of all teeth have been 
gone over. Then you finish up with a 
rotary motion over the chewing  sur- 
faces of the back teeth. 

Almost as important as the tooth- 
brush is dental floss, which replaces the 
old-fashioned toothpick both socially and 
scientifically. Toothpicks may injure 
gums, dentists warn. There is a right 
and wrong way to use the floss, too. 
Take a large enough piece to get a 
good grip on both ends and slide it 
down gently between the teeth to avoid 
injury to gums or breakage of floss. 
The floss removes food and debris from 
the spaces between the teeth that can- 
not be reached by the toothbrush. 

Finally, a special cleansing by the 
dentist, with removal of tartar and search 
for possible cavities, is advised every six 
months for the average person. 

You do not see as many people with 
protruding teeth or irregular teeth that 
are crossed over each other as you did 
a generation ago. This is because people 
generally have become aware that these 
disfiguring conditions can be prevented 
and because dentists have become skilful 
at correcting the conditions if they do 
develop. 

Appearance is not the only reason for 
wanting to prevent such conditions. Den- 
tal authorities tell us that when the teeth 
are irregular and the “bite” is not good, 
decay and pyorrhea are more likely to 
set in. Also, chewing may be inefficient 
with resultant digestive and nutritional 
disturbances. 


Must Fit Together 


By the “bite” is meant the way the 
teeth meet when brought together. The 
chewing surfaces of the molars and 
bicuspids are shaped so that the outer 
cusps or points of the lower teeth fit 
into the grooves formed between the 
inner and outer points of the upper 
teeth when the jaws are closed together 
at rest. The technical name for this is 
occlusion. Malocclusion describes the op- 
posite conditions, when the teeth do not 
fit together normally. 

Malocclusion may result from a great 
many causes, some of them operating 
before birth. Many a child, however, 
starts out with a perfectly normal set of 
baby teeth and then acquires malocclu- 
sion for one reason or another. Thumb- 
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sucking, a prime cause of protruding 
teeth, usually starts when the child is a 
baby and if not corrected, its disfigur- 
ing results appear early. 

Among other causes of malocclusion 
are various habits of sleeping, resting 
and reading which the child may ac- 
quire. If he always sleeps on his fist, 
or always rests his cheek or chin on a 
hand while reading or studying, the 
pressure may force the bones and teeth 
out of line. One dentist has a cast show- 
ing how indentations from the knuckles 
were produced in the bones of the face 
as a result of sleeping on the fist. 

Nervous habits of facial contortions, 
such as continual lip pursing or suck- 
ing or lipbiting, may cause enough mus- 
cle tension to pull the teeth out of line 
and spoil an otherwise normal bite. 


Mouthbreathing Bad 


Mouthbreathing, often due to enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids or nasal obstruc- 
tion, also results in malocclusion. This 
is because the shape of the dental arch 
is largely determined by a balance be- 
tween the outward thrust of the tongue 
and the inward pressure of the lips and 
cheeks. Letting the mouth hang open 
upsets this balance. You can get the idea 
if you try breathing through your mouth 
with your chin hanging and note the 
pull on your palate. 

If the baby teeth come out before the 
normal time, or not until long after, 
some space needed for the larger per- 
manent teeth will be lost and these will 
come in at an angle, causing malocclu- 
sion. Because the permanent teeth are 
about half again as large as the baby 
teeth this matter of providing room for 
them is important. Usually this is pro- 
vided by the normal growth of the jaw, 
but vigorous chewing with accompany- 
ing muscular development helps to de- 
velop the jaws. 

Caries or tooth decay is one of the 
most widespread diseases of civilized 
man. That much dentists and other 
scientists agree upon, and right there the 
agreement seems to stop. 

When you go into the subject of 
causes and means of preventing caries, 
you find plenty of theories and many 
experiments. So many, in fact, that the 
American Dental Association is sponsor- 
ing a general survey in the hope of as- 
sembling all the facts and ideas so that 
scientists working in this field will know 
what has been proved, what disproved, 
and where to go next in order to find 
a final solution to the problem. 

Diet seems undisputedly an important 
factor. In the first place, there are ob- 
servations of primitive peoples who al- 


most never had caries until they began 
eating civilized man’s diet. 

Then there are experiments with ani- 
mals and with large groups of children 
in orphanages and schools. Some of these 
animals and some of the children were 
put on special diets. They had little or 
no caries as compared with the labora- 
tory animals and the children eating 
their usual diets. The catch is that the 
good results were obtained, by differ- 
ent research teams, with quite different 
diets. 

Phosphorus, calcium and vitamin D 
(the sunshine vitamin found in cod liver 
oil) are necessary for building strong 
teeth in the first place. One group of 
scientists believe that enough of these 
in the diet will prevent decay of the 
teeth. 

Another group pins its faith on vita- 
min C, the anti-scurvy vitamin of citrus 
fruits, as a preventive of caries. 

Still another group has found that 
even when the vitamins, calcium, phos- 
phorus and calories were scanty in 
amount, children did not get caries if 
they were kept from eating sugar and 
fermentable starches. This group points 
out, however, that preventing caries by 
eliminating sugar from the diet will 
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hardly be practicable among people as 
fond of sweets as we are today. 

There are many other ideas on the 
subject, but until some agreement is 
reached, the best thing you and I can 
do, it seems, is to follow general rules 
for good hygiene and diet. This means 
keeping the teeth and mouth clean, 
drinking plenty of milk and water, eat- 
ing our spinach or other green vege 
tables and fruits, giving our teeth some 
fairly coarse foods for exercise, and see 
ing the dentist regularly so that if de 
cay or caries starts, it can be checked 
before it gets very far. 

Pyorrhea, in the words of one author 
ity, “has been the curse of man in all 
ages since the dawn of the human race.” 
Skulls of ancient peoples show the an 
tiquity of the disease. 

Its full name, pyorrhea 
means literally the flow of matter or pus 
from a tooth socket. The pus itself is 
not so important as the fact that the 
condition is apt to become chronic, as a 
result of which the gums separate from 
the teeth and once separated are not 
likely to become attached again. The 
teeth then become loose and either fall 
out or must be removed. 

Another serious feature of pyorrhea is 


alveolaris, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL ISAAC J. WISTAR 
(1827-1905) 


Wistar lived through remarkable times 
and made the most of them. He traveled 
across the continent with the vanguard 
of the Forty-Niners in a journey almost 
epic in itself. He earned and-lost small 
fortunes as a miner, trapper, muleteer, 
speculator, and lawyer before he was 
thirty, such was his versatility. 

He killed Indians relentlessly when 
menaced; yet he considered creation of 
an Indian empire to halt encroachment 
of white settlers on the “rightful own- 


ers” of the land. He never hestitated to 
pistol, club, or butt anyone who crossed 
him; yet the Governor of California 
singled him out to suppress the Vigilante 
rioters of 1856. He stood armed to fight 


Abolitionists and believed ardently in 
State rights; yet his privately-raised 


regiment is credited with saving the 
Union at Gettysburg and in the Seven 


Days Battles. 
It is the last word from a leader of a 
vanished American generation. 
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that the germs are apt to travel via the 
blood stream to other parts of the body 
and cause new and possibly dangerous 
infections. Also, the person with pyor- 
rhea, because of his foul mouth and 
loose teeth, is likely to lose his appetite 
and cannot chew his food properly. Mal- 
nutrition and digestive disorders may 
follow. 

All this horrible state of affairs can 
be prevented and the condition even 
cured, if it does not go too long un 
treated. Of chief importance for both 
prevention and cure of pyorrhea is the 
regular visit to a good dentist every six 
months. The dentist can not only detect 
the earliest stages of pyorrhea and start 
immediate treatment but he can also de 
tect and correct conditions likely to lead 
to pyorrhea. 

Primary cause of pyorrhea is irrita- 
tion at the border of the gums. Various 
factors may cause irritation of the gums, 
but the chief factor in the irritation 
which leads to pyorrhea is the accumu- 
lation of tartar about the necks of the 
teeth. This is why it is so important to 
go to the dentist regularly to have the 
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thrills of discovery experienced by 
this intrepid and resourceful cavern 
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Through brilliant deduction, he es- 
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tartar deposits removed before they can 
do any harm. 

The irritation these deposits set up 
leads to inflammation which in turn les- 
sens the tension of the fibrous, elastic 
membrane that holds the tooth in its 
socket. Then the upper edge of the 
gums, or the gingiva as this tissue is 
called by dentists, loosens. This allows a 
darker and harder tartar to form under 
the gums. Germs get in, pus forms, the 
gums are sore and bleed easily and the 
tooth loosens. 


Why Tartar Forms 


The theory of why we have tartar 
is somewhat as follows: Certain salts, 
chiefly calcium phosphate, are released 
from the saliva onto a mass of debris 
consisting of food, germs, cells, and 
mucin shreds which have been sticking 
to the teeth. The combination of this 
sticky mass of debris and the salts be- 
comes tartar. At first the mass is soft 
and flaky but it grows larger and harder 
and sticks tighter to the teeth. Some 
people have more tartar than others and 
this is believed to be due to their general 
state of health. Such persons, besides 
looking after their health, need to visit 
the dentist more often for removal of the 
tartar deposits. 

Minerals and vitamins are needed to 
build strong teeth and bones. Of the 
minerals, calcium and phosphorus are 
most important since calcium phosphate 
constitutes the bulk of the teeth. The 
vitamins, particularly A, C, and D, are 
needed for tooth building because they 
coordinate and regulate the processes of 
growth and the development of teeth 
and bones from the minerals and other 
raw materials. 

Milk and its products and fresh fruits 
and vegetables are the foods to eat in 
order to get these minerals and_vita- 
mins. Since they are needed for tooth 
building and since the teeth start form- 
ing months before birth, it is important 
for the expectant mother to eat a plenti- 
ful supply of these foods. The baby 
teeth are pretty well formed before birth 
even though they do not appear for 
some months after, but the permanent 
teeth continue their development during 
the child’s early years of life. Modern 
babies are given cod liver oil and vita- 
mins at an early age to make sure of 
their getting plenty of vitamins, and 
dentists say children must continue to 
eat plenty of fruits and vegetables and 
drink milk for their teeth’s sake, even 
though there are plenty of other good 
reasons for including these foods in the 
daily diet. 

But what about us grown-ups’? The 


answer dentists and physicians give is 
to go right on drinking milk and eating 
fruits and vegetables, though we can 
do with smaller quantities of milk than 
growing children need. You may think 
that since our teeth do not go on grow- 
ing the way rats’ teeth do, once they 
are fully formed, there is little more 
we can do about them from the diet 
angle. Diet, however, continues to be im- 
portant for dental health. 

Teeth are not just mechanical con- 
trivances for chewing food. They con- 
stitute a delicate and specialized organ 
of the body and like any other organ, 
their continued health depends on nor- 
mal nutrition and healthful supporting 
tissues. General ill health may make the 
teeth unhealthy, just as bad dental con- 
ditions may cause disease elsewhere in 
the body. We cannot always avoid spe- 
cific diseases, but by following general 
rules of good hygiene and eating a well- 
balanced diet, we can help to keep our 
bodies, including the teeth, in good 


health. 
Protective Foods 


Which brings us back to milk, fruits 
and vegetables, and plenty of water. 
These are always the first things any 
physician, dentist or nutritionist consid- 
ers in giving diet advice. Other foods 
are of course necessary to make up a 
balanced, nourishing diet. You have to 
have something besides vitamins and 
minerals to keep your body going. Fats, 
sugars and starches are needed for fuel 
and energy, and proteins to replenish the 
tissues. But most people will eat meat 
and potatoes and bread and butter and 
the like without being told, whereas 
they might neglect the vitamins and 
minerals—the milk, fruit and vegetables 
that nutritionists call “protective foods.” 
That is why they are emphasized so 
heavily in arranging diets for adults as 
well as children. 

You hear a lot about trench mouth 
these days. Most of us have probably 
been thinking that it was a brand new 
mouth ailment that arose during the 
World War. This is only partially cor- 
rect. Actually it is a very old ailment. 
According to one authority, Caesar's 
armies had a lot of trouble with it. A 
mild form continued prevalent in Eu- 
rope, but before the World War it was 
rarely seen in the United States. 

During the war, the American sol- 
diers, particularly those in the trenches, 
lived under conditions which lowered 
their general resistance and which also 
made it impossible for them to give 
proper attention to mouth and teeth 
hygiene. Consequently when they picked 
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up trench mouth germs from Europeans, 
they had a hard time with it, and many 
became carriers of these germs, bring- 
ing them back home after the war. 

The disease is caused by two germs, 
the fusiform bacillus and Vincent's 
spirochete. Its scientific name is Vin- 
cent’s infection. The condition starts on 
the gums at the necks of the teeth. If 
it is treated at this stage, it is readily 
cured. The treatment must be carried 
out under the direction of a dentist. 

Early symptoms are redness and thick- 
ening of the gums, with burning sensa- 
tion, bleeding of the gums and ulcers 
that form at the points of the gums 
between the teeth. These points are 
blunted by the ulcers and may be cov- 
ered by a dirty grayish patch. 

If the condition is not treated at this 
stage, it may spread to the cheeks, floor 
of the mouth, lips and palate. In severe 
cases it spreads to the tonsils, throat and 
respiratory tract. Such a condition usu- 
ally ends fatally. 

Even if the condition is confined chiet- 
ly to the gums and teeth it may do 
serious enough damage there. It is a 
destructive process that may involve the 
membranes holding the teeth in their 
sockets and the bony sockets themselves. 
When this happens, the teeth will even- 
tually be lost. 

Because it is infectious or contagious, 
the trench mouth patient should be very 
careful to protect others from contact 
with his mouth or anything that goes 
into it, such as eating and drinking 
utensils, cigarettes, pencils and the like. 


Identify Germs 


Diagnosis of trench mouth should be 
made by identification of the germs, 
since the condition resembles other ail- 
ments and treatment for these ailments 
may only aggravate trench mouth. 

The treatment for trench mouth is 
based partly on the fact that one of the 
germs, the bacillus, thrives on dead mat- 
ter and does not like oxygen, while the 
other germ, the spirochete, belongs to a 
class that is susceptible to arsenic prepa- 
rations. Treatment should not only be 
started early but must be continued un- 
til the patient is cured. Otherwise the 
condition will become chronic and may 
go on to a more serious and _ possibly 
fatal stage. 
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Paper milk bottles are being perfected 
so that they are rated almost sterile. 





Boiling vegetables with soda may keep 
them green but it reduces the vitamin 
content. 
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ARC H ABOLOGY 


Mammoth Tusk is Found At 


Folsom Man’s Summer Camp 


Hunters of 10,000 Years Ago Left Quantities of 
Debris Where They Hunted, But No Trace of Themselves 


NEARTHING a mammoth tusk at 

the now-famous summer camp of 
America’s Folsom Men in Colorado, Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Smith- 
sonian Institution has the first evidence 
that shaggy elephants were hunted 
around this prehistoric camp ground. 

The summer campers, as revealed by 
Dr. Roberts in five seasons of digging, 
were alive during closing days of the 
last Ice Age, at least 10,000 years ago. 
The extent of their camp, and quanti- 
ties of stone implements and debris of 
meals, tell of hunters who returned year 
after year. Their game is identified as 
herds of bison, musk-ox and camel that 
browsed in lush pastures where streams 
flowed from the melting glaciers. 

New discoveries this summer include 
several new kinds of knives and scrap- 
ing tools, all unmistakably like the work- 
manship of America’s other Folsom Age 
hunters. Many of the hunters’ crude at- 
tempts at art have been unearthed, in- 
dicating that in this early era American 
art was merely geometric lines scratched 
on bone. 

Although Dr. Roberts has sought tire- 
lessly for bones of the hunters them- 
selves, the Folsom Men in Colorado and 
elsewhere in America continue to be 
ghostlike figures known only by their 
trail of characteristic weapons and tools 
and the bones of animals they killed. 

Dr. Roberts also investigated two re- 
ported sites of Folsom Man in Wyoming 
and in Canada, finding typical Folsom 
weapons as far north as Saskatchewan. 


Books 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any American book or maga- 
zine in print. Send check or money 
order to cover regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown, change to be remit- 
ted) and we will pay postage in the 
United States. When publications are 
free, send 10c for handling. 
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Tracing the hunters into the north coun- 
try may eventually clear up the question 
as to when America was first inhabited, 
that is, whether man arrived early in the 
last Ice Age, before glaciers closed the 
available corridors from the north, or 
whether they waited until the ice melted 
enough to provide a route where game 
and plant life existed. According to an- 
other theory, a corridor east of the Rock- 
ies remained ice-free, affording passage 
into America at any time during the 
last Ice Age. 
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SEISMOLOGY 


Earthquake Tidal Wave 
Moved 440 Miles an Hour 


HE RECORD-breaking earthquake 

that crashed into front page news on 
Armistice Day was traced to its epi- 
center, within a few hours after it hap- 
pened, by scientists of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic survey, and of the Jesuit 
Seismological Association at St. Louis 
from data collected by Science Service. 
The epicenter lay deep under the ocean 
at latitude 53 degrees north, longitude 
158 degrees west, about 250 miles south- 
west of Mt. Katmai in Alaska, and 2,200 
miles north of Honolulu. The time of 
origin was 9:48.6 a. m., Honolulu Time, 
Nov. 10. 

The tidal wave that reached Honolulu 
five hours after the shock had to travel 
at the speed of the world’s fastest air- 
planes, 440 miles an hour, to make the 
trip in that time. The highest speed 
hitherto recorded for an earthquake 
wave is 286 miles per hour. 

Severity of the Japanese earthquakes 
ot Nov. 5-6 was indicated by a veritable 
flood of data that poured into the offices 
ot Science Service. A score of observa- 
tories, from Puerto Rico to French Indo- 
China, and from Alaska to British 
Samoa, reported four main shocks, two 
of which were very violent. Two epi- 
centers were involved, each of which 
produced two shocks. 

The first epicenter was in latitude 38 
degrees north, longitude 140.7 degrees 
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east, about 150 miles northeast of Tokyo, 
on the seacoast. The shocks from this 
epicenter came on Nov. 5, at 5:43-3 p. m. 
and 7:50.2 p. m., Japan Time. 

The second epicenter was off the 
coast, on the edge of the Japan Deep. 
The first shock from this locality, more 
violent than those on the seacoast, came 
at 5:54 p. m., Japan Time, on Sunday, 
Nov. 6, with an aftershock, at 6:38.9 
a. m. on Nov. 7. 
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Germany Making Use of 
Carburetor-less Engines 


ARGE numbers of German airplanes 

are flying with carburetorless gasoline 
engines. They are using fuel-injector 
pumps, tried out in the United States 
but used for the first time on a large 
scale in Germany, it is reported in The 
Aeroplane, authoritative British aero- 
nautical weekly. (Oct. 19) 

Improved economy, better fuel mix- 
ture, decreased danger of fire and more 
exact control of the fuel are among the 
advantages claimed for this new depar- 
ture from orthodox powerplant design. 

The development is significant in view 
of the aerial armament race, for no air- 
plane is any better than its engine or 
engines. 

Critics of the carburetor system, which 
mixes fuel and air in one central loca- 
tion and then distributes it to the differ- 
ent cylinders, claim that the carburetor 
makes one cylinder too closely depend- 
ent on the others. It also makes for, they 
claim, more inefficient use of fuel be- 
cause of the relative difficulty of con- 
trolling the mixture and because a dif- 
ferent mixture is provided in each cylin- 
der. These disadvantages are overcome 
with fuel injectors, it is asserted. 

Fuel savings up to 15 or 20 per cent. 
are claimed. (Fuel injectors have been 
used in the United States, among oth- 
ers, by professional aerobatic flyers, 
many of whom claim, however, that 
their rebuilt motors consume more gaso- 
line than they would with carburetors. 
This may, however, be due to the fact 
that they use engines originally de- 
signed for use with carburetors). 

Such engines are being used in the 
German air force, it is stated. 
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An ice pack 5,000 square miles in 
area was encountered by a recent ex- 


pedition between Baffin Land and Lab- 


rador. 
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Bison and Empire 


ISON herds, that thunder through a 

thousand tales of the Old West, pro- 
vided the prime motive for the most 
ambitious project undertaken by the 
French in the seventeenth century for 
the exploration and settlement of inte- 
rior North America. 

This is brought out sharply by a new 
translation of Father Louis Hennepin’s 
Description of Louisiana, which was an 
account of his labors in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. The transla- 
tion is by Miss Marion E. Cross, and is 
the first rendition of Father Hennepin’s 
book into English for more than fifty 
years. The earlier translation, by the 
historian John G. Shea, is now almost 
as rare as the 250-year-old French origi- 
nal. 

Father Hennepin, a Recollect Francis- 
can, was associated. with the Sieur Rob- 
ert Cavelier de la Salle, one of the most 
romantic and energetic of the great 
Frenchmen who undertook to open up 
the North American continent before 
the British conquest of Canada. LaSalle 
became convinced that a great source of 
wealth existed in buffalo robes, which 
could be obtained by trade with the In- 
dians who constantly hung on the flanks 
of the vast bison herds that then ex- 
tended far east of the Mississippi. 

He took his project to Colbert, most 
powerful of the ministers who served 
Louis XIV, and, according to Henne- 
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pin: “In view of the difficulty of trans- 
porting buffalo hides by canoe, he begged 
Colbert to grant him the commission 
for the discovery of the mouth of the 
great Mississippi river, for there ships 
could be built to carry the hides to 
France.” 

And so the project was launched. 
Father Hennepin seems to be somewhat 
nettled that Jolliet pushed in ahead of 
La Salle’s more leisurely preparations 
and made first discovery of the upper 
Mississippi. He hints blame at a rival re- 
ligious society, the Jesuits, though he 
does not name Father Marquette, who 
accompanied Jolliet. 

La Salle’s exploration, if slower in 
starting, appears to have been more 
thorough and aimed at more permanent 
occupation of the territory. Certainly 
Father Hennepin, acting in a sense as his 
publicity agent (his book was a best 
seller all over western Europe) boosted 
the country in language that any mod- 
ern Midwestern Chamber of Commerce 
might do well to copy: 

“The soil is exceptionally fertile. Those 
limitless prairies are dotted with for- 
ests of full-grown trees where every sort 
of building timber is to be found . 
Vessels could be built at that place to 
transport the wood, and the wood could 
serve as ballast for the vessels. All the 
French ships could be built from it, 
which would be a great saving to the 
state and would give time for the re- 
growth of trees in our exhausted for- 
ests.” 

With all his enthusiasm for the rich 
land of the prairies, Father Hennepin 
never forgot that he was a missionary. 
His pages abound with pious concern 
for the souls of the Indians (though he 
didn’t like their manners) and he ac- 
tually welcomed capture by a band of 
the Sioux, even when he thought they 
might kill him. That capture proved a 
good thing in the long run, for when 
he finally won his freedom and returned 
to base, he had seen the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Da Vinci Shown as Modern 
Scientist by His Notebooks 


- saaeecnarsage da Vinci, genius who 
wrought in turbulent Italy at about 
the time of America’s discovery, is re- 
membered chiefly as a painter, although 
his finished works are relatively few. 
Most of us would name off the Last Sup- 
per and Mona Lisa, and then confess 
ourselves stuck. But even experts cannot 
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count more than a dozen or so pictures 
they are really sure of. 

On volume of product, scientists might 
fairly claim the great Florentine —:heir 
own, for he observed, exper. 1X >ted, 
speculated, and filled endless notebooks 
on the whole alphabet of the sciences, 
from astronomy to zoology. These note 
books, written in his curious mirror- 
writing (Leonardo was left-handed) and 
illustrated with drawings such as only 
Leonardo could make, have come down 
to us as one of the monuments of the 
Renaissance, awesome but almost unde 
ciphered. 

Leonardo left many things unfinished 
when he died, among which was a proj- 
ect to arrange his notes in systematic 
order and publish them. It has remained 
for a modern author to carry out this 
project: the famous notebooks, critically 
translated into English, have at last 
been made available in two sumptuous 
volumes, under the editorship of Ed 
ward MacCurdy. 

Dipping into these books at almost 
any page, one is left in almost breath- 


less astonishment at this many-sided mod- 


ern of 400 years and more ago. Among 
his projects for flying machines is one 
for a quite practical-looking helicopter. 
He gave directions for making a wax 
cast of the ventricles or interior cavity 
of the brain, which is basically the same 
method used nowadays by anatomists. 
His ideas on the origin of fossils, and 
on geology generally, smack of the 
twentieth century. 

Perhaps because he was a_ painter, 
and hence especially interested in op- 
tics, he was particularly shrewd in his 
speculations in this branch of physics, 
and also in astronomy. He saw the sun 
as we do today, as the ultimate source 
of all life energy; and his explanation of 
why stars do not shine by day is es- 
sentially the same as you can find in 
any present-day astronomical reference 


book. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


A Good Meal 


@ “Dare we ask if the head of your 
house is one of those positive gentlemen 
who asserts that a substantial meal con- 
sists of bread, meat, and potatoes, round- 
ed out to belt-pressing proportions with 
apple pie and coffee, who is, possibly, 
a bit contemptuous of a fresh salad? If 
so, he will probably come to no good end 
—and that all too soon. Something is 
almost certain to go wrong with his in- 
ner and intricate machinery.”—Harry N. 
Holmes in Have You Hap Your Vira 


MINS? (Farrar & Rinehart). 
Science Newa Letter, November 19, 19388 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Natural History—Juveni.w 

Forest NEIGHBORS Edith M. Patch 
and Carroll Lane Fenton—Macmillan, 
198 p., illus., $1.50. Those who have 


already become acquainted with the ac- 
curacy and high quality of the nature 
books turned out by this team of authors 
will welcome this new addition to the 
Patch-Fenton those who now 
make acquaintance the first 
have a pleasant surprise awaiting them. 
As in preceding books, presentation 1s 
adapted to the understanding of quite 
young readers, yet without the kind of 


series; 


tor time 


literary sugar-coating that only annoys 


intelligent children. 
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Statistics 


SratisticAL MetHops AppLiep To Ex 
PERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE AND BIoLocy 

George W. Snedecor—Collegiate Press, 
388 p., $3.75. The author states as a 
“fundamental belief” that _ statistical 
method can be used competently by 
scientists not especially trained in math- 
ematics. This book is intended for be 
ginners in experimentation. 
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Psychology 
PsycHotocy Appiiep To NursInc 


Lawrence A. Averill and Florence C. 
Kempf—Saunders, 471 p., $2.50. The 
importance to a nurse ot knowledge ot 
the human mind is obvious. This text 
book is the contribution of a psychology 
professor and the principal of a training 


school for nurses. 
Science Newa Letter, November 19, 1928 
Zoology 
FAUNA OF THE Caves OF YUCATAN 


\. S. Pearse and others—Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington, 304 p., illus., 
$3 paper, $3.50 cloth. Yucatan is a lime- 
stone country, therefore full of subter- 
ranean caves, and the caves are full of 
the strange, pale, blind life such as one 
finds in caves everywhere. This publica- 
tion, of interest to zoologists and spele- 
ologists especially, goes through the 
whole fauna, from flatworms to mam- 
mals. There is also a chapter on the 


plant side, about the cave fungi. 
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Science 


Medicine ie 
Triumpn Over Pain — René Fulop 


Miller; Trans. by Eden and Cedar Poul 

Bobbs-Merrill, 438 p., $3.50. This is 
the story of the discovery and develop- 
ment of anesthesia. The author, not con- 
tent with a mere chronicling of fact and 
incident, has written a book as dramatic 


as any novel, in which characters and 
scenes are vividly portrayed. The reader 
learns of the earliest efforts of man to 
ease pain; of the struggles and achieve- 
ments of Wells, Morton, Long and Simp- 
son; of the disasters following the wrong 
use of such pain-killers as morphine; and 
of the strides science has been able to 
make as a result of the discovery of 
anesthesia. It is a highly readable as well 
as informative book, with numerous in- 
teresting illustrations. 
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Anthropology 

Picture-Writine or Texas INDIANS— 
A. T. Jackson—Univ. of Texas, 490 p., 
324 illus., 283 figures, free upon direct 
application to the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. See page 326. 
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Photography 
Cotor PHotrocrapHy For THE AMa- 


Treur—Keith Henney—W Aittlesey House, 
280 p., $3.50. The author, who is editor 
ot Electronics, is an amateur in photog- 
raphy and this book is intended for 
other amateurs. It discusses the making 
of color prints as well as transparencies. 
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Chemistry 
THe Evements or Purysica CHEM 
istry—F. W. Goddard and E. J. F. 
James—Longmans, 251 p., $1.80. A 
British text designed for those courses 
leading to the university entrance schol- 
arship examinations. A large number of 
problems are included at the end of each 
chapter. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 
Child Study 
Some Factors ArFrecTiINnG REsUMPTION 
or InTeRrupTEeD Activities By_ PRre- 
scHooL CHILDREN—Evelyn Katz—Univ. 
of Minn., 52 p., $1.50. The author of 
this monograph is an associate in psy- 
chology in the medical school of the 
Western Reserve University. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 19238 


Entomology 


Tue Hesperiowea—Ernest L. Bell— 
Cheyenne Mountain Museum, 35 p., 
so c. The initial number of a new scien- 
tific periodical (Bulletin of the Cheyenne 
Mountain Museum) consists of a catalog 
of one family of butterflies. It is planned 
to have the entire first volume of this 
Bulletin (five parts) consist of a catalog 
of the original descriptions of the but- 


terflies found north of Mexico. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1935 


Journalism 


Lorvs oF THE Press—George Seldes— 
Messner, 408 p., $3. After a detailed in- 
dictment of the slavery of the press, Mr. 
Seldes presents criteria by which he sug- 
gests judging a newspaper's freedom. He 
advises labor to start its own newspaper, 
holds that newspapermen should de- 
mand a share in newspapermaking, and 


Congress should investigate the press. 
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General Science 


Tue Nortesooks oF LEONARDO DA 
Vinct—Edward MacCurdy, trans. and 
ed.—Reynal and Hitchcock, 2 volumes, 
1294 p., illus., $15. See page 335. 


Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


Medicine 
ViTAMIN B, ANp Its Use in MepiIciINe 
—Robert R. Williams and Tom Doug- 
lass Spies—Macmillan, 411 p., $5. This 
book, for practising physicians and other 
medical scientists, tells the whole story 
of vitamin B, or thiamin, the antineu- 
ritic vitamin, from the early Chinese 
description of beriberi to the synthesis 
of thiamin, including discussion of the 
diseases due to lack of this vitamin and 
its use in their treatment and preven- 
tion. It is a fascinating as well as an 
important story, told by authorities on 
the chemical and clinical aspects, and it 
is a pity that much of it is too technical 
for lay reading. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


Physics 

Prysics MApe Easy—L.ouis T. Masson 
—W. Hazelton Smith, 368 p., 65 c. An 
elementary text designed for a review 
of physics. The material is suitable for 
preparation for the examinations of the 
Board of Regents of the State of New 
York. 


Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


Geography 

Fatuer Louis HeNNEPIN’s Descrip- 
TION oF Louisiana, Newry Discoverer 
TO THE SOUTHWEST OF NEW FRANCE BY 
Orper oF THE Kinc—Marion E. Cross, 
tr—Univ. of Minn. Press, 190 p., $3.50. 
See page 335. 


Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 


Economics 

LaBpor IN THE UNitep States; Basic 
Statistics for Social Security—W. S. Woy- 
tinsky—Social Science Research Council, 
333 p., $3.50. This volume prepared by 
the Committee on Social Security is par- 
ticularly timely due to the present in- 


terest in pension plans. 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1938 

















